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exceptionally complex. The men called upon to solve
them were of no mean stature. Unfortunately, those who
were most conspicuous in place were not most conspicu-
ous in wisdom. James I might, in ordinary times, have
taken fair rank among English sovereigns, but the times
were not ordinary, and James I. was not an English-
man. He was a shrewd and not unkindly Scotch pedant,
with intellectual interests above the common, but curiously
devoid of political tact. The son who succeeded him was
more of a Churchman but even less of a statesman than his
father. In a humbler station he might have lived a blame-
less and a useful life. Possessed of considerable personal
attraction, a devoted son of the Anglican Church, an exem-
plary husband, and an affectionate father, Charles I. had
many of the gifts and qualifications which make for
domestic happiness. But he was called to play a part of
exceptional difficulty, and he was unequal to it. There
was no lack of men well qualified to supply the deficiencies
of the first two Stuart kings. The " stacks of statutes"
under which Lambarde and his fellow-magistrates groaned
had at least provided an admirable political training for the
Tudor country gentleman; but neither James I. nor Charles I.
had sufficient sagacity to avail themselves of the material
ready to hand. Where his personal passions were not in-
volved James I. was a shrewd judge of men ; but in matters
of State he preferred to rely upon the help of a favourite
like Essex or Buckingham, rather than listen to the sage
counsels of a Bacon, a Digby or an Eliot. Charles I. was
no wiser in this respect. It is not indeed easy to imagine
Coke and Dudley Digges except in opposition; but neither
Eliot nor Hampden were in any sense opposed to mon-
archical institutions; and John Pym, one of the greatest
statesmen of that or any other age, was perhaps the one
man in the century who had a clear and firm grasp of the